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MRS. BOYCE LEARNS A SECRET FROM OLD ZADOE, 


THE HEIRESS OF CHEEVELY DALE, 
BY MRS. PROSSER, 
CHAPTER XXIV,—THE ROOKY HEIGHTS. 


Aone the inquiries made for Goldie, one of the most 
immediate had been instituted at the Rocky Heights. 
Mr. Marveldine had ridden up there at the dawn of the 
morning following the event of his loss, but nothing 
satisfactory was gained. The house was of gray stone, 
tall, having a detached round tower with a few stunted 
firs at the back; it was on a bleak headland, and the 
wonder was that it had outlived the gales of so many 
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winters, but it was flanked by solid outbuildings which 
supported and protected it, and the common report was 
that it was “ haunted,” therefore could not fall. 

Mr. Marveldine had frequently seen it far off, for it 
was a landmark to a considerable distance, but had no 
closer knowledge of it. It had been untenanted for 
some years previous to its having been let to Mr. 
Calder. 

“ What a scarecrow castle it is,” he said to himselfas 
he rode up; “I’m not very particular, but I shouldn’t 
like to live in such a place, even with my eleven; and 
fancy a fellow sticking here like an ogre, allalone! No 
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wonder they say the witches or kelpies, or something 
of the sort, have got hold of it; all the better—if he has 
nobody else, he has at any rate a little diversion with 
them.” 

He had plenty of time to make his observations, for 
the yard was empty and grass-grown, and returned no 
echo to his horse’s feet. He tried the stable: it was 
locked ; he peered into every open door, and found only 
empty premises. “ Well, it’s an ugly place; but don’t 
take fright, and run away,” he said to his horse as he 
tethered it to a strong post; “now to attack the fort- 
ress,” and he gave a fair salute at the front door. 

He waited what he considered a reasonable time, and 
then knocked more decidedly. 

“Tt sounds as if there was neither a rag nor a stick 
of furniture in the place,” he exclaimed, and knocked 
again. 

“ As hollow as an empty barrel,” he cried, walking 
farther back, to see if there was any way of making an 
impression on the windows. 

They were all shut, and shuttered. 

“ Well, it is but early; I must wait a little,” he said, 
and walked up and down the yard, to the great exercise 
of his patience. After a while, he heard sounds that 
encouraged him to make a fresh attempt—the shutters 
were pushed back from one of the windows, and the 
creaking noise spoke plainly of rusty hinges. 

“Ho, there! any one to be seen?” he oried with all 
his might. 

Upon this, te his disappointment, the shutter closed 
again, 

“Is that the way you receive company ?” he said in 
the same tone; “ open the shutters this minute, and the 
door too, and let me in; I’ve seen quite as much of the 
outside as I’ve any fancy for.” 

A little delay followed ; then there was the rattling of 
a chain, and the door opened partially. He was not 
going to lose that ground; so, leaning his weight sgainst 
it to prevent its closing, he waited im expectation of the 
withdrawal of the chain bolt, but he waited in vain. 

“ Come, friend, come, is your master stirring ? T have 
particular business with him, Don’t stop to put on your 
livery ; I ean waive ceremony—it’s not the time for morn- 
ing calls.” 

This fragmentary address met with no response, and 
in extreme indignation he shook the door. A sound 
over his head like # cough made him look up, and he 
saw @ wrinkled old face with grizzled hair looking down 
upon him from the window whose shutters had been 
carefully re-opened during his noisy attacks on the door. 

Tt was not very easy, nor to him very important, to dis- 
cover whether the head belonged to a man or a woman— 
either would suit his purpose ; accordingly, he eried out, 
“My good creature, what takes you up there? don’t I 
tell you I want to get in?” 

“ What is’t you want ?” asked the head. 

; “Your master, friend,” said Mr. Marveldine, finding 
it expedient to use gentle terms, since the enemy had him 
at an advantage. 

“* My master?” said the head. 

“Yes, yes; is he up?” asked Mr. Marveldine with 
strong symptoms of impatience. 

“Up? oh, yes; he is up—always up before this time,” 
said the head. 

“Then will you ask him to come down?” said Mr. 
Marveldine. 

“ Down P”’ 
little, 


_ “ Ay, ay; really I’m on business of great, serious 
importance. Just ask him to come down at once,” 


inquired the head, beginning to grin a 
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“ Down where ?” inquired the head. : 

“ Down here,” almost screamed Mr. Marveldine. 

The head shook, “Can't do that.” 

“Can't? why not?” 

“ He’s not at home,” 

“Then why in the world dido’t you say soP How 
long has he been away P” 

The head had exhausted its energies and information ; 
it had no more to tell; it grinned, and nodded, drew in, 
and the casement closed. 

“T don’t believe he’s out. I don’t believe he’d leave 
the house with that old idiot,’ exclaimed the irritated 
man, as he untethered his horse to go. 

As he rode out of the yard he determined to linger 
near and watch for a short time; he might get access 
to the strange guard, so much in keeping with the place, 
and, by a bribe, learn something. So he left his horse 
fastened among the firs, and returned, concealing him- 
self behind a dilapidated wall, but the only change he 
perceived was the drawing in of the chain, and fast 
closing of the door, and he returned to Balla by no 
means satisfied that the master of the Rocky Heights 
had not been denied to him. 

In the village, however, he learned that Mr. Calder 
had been seen passing through the main street with a 
sack on his back that very morning. 

“Then Ijust missed him. Who is the creature that 
keeps the place in his absence ?” he asked. 

“A housekeeper he brought with him,” was the 
answer. 

“ Well, he likes things tomateh. And has he no one 
élse living there P” 

No one could tell him. Mr. Calder was often away, 
and the old woman at such seasons kept close house, for 


entirely alone, and Mr. Calder was so solitary in his 
habits, that little was known concerning the Rocky 
Heights. The needs of his housekeeping were carried 
up once & pr Nanoy Oarey, the only person on 
the bay who to know anything about him. 

Where was Nancy Oarey ? that was the next question. 


Naney, it was believed, had gone on one of her rambles, 
and taken her girl with her, for neither had been scen 
on the for many hours. 


Thus entirely Mr. Marveldine returned, deter- 
mined to make fresh efforts, which he did, both on the 


Rocky Heights and on Nancy, but equally without 
success. 


divided betwee a desire to leave 
Place where he had suffered so much, and a cling- 
where he was convinced were hidden the 
remains of his nephew. 

“Nothing but death would have prevented him from 
saving me this affliction. If he had chosen to fly from 
a life he disliked, he would not have had the cruelty to 
subject mine to misery through his mysterious silence ; 
for I know he loved me.” Thus he would argue, and 
Mr. Marveldine had nothing to say against the argu- 
ment. 

CHAPTER XXV.—NO PLACH LIKE HOME, 
“ Ou, dear ; what cole place dis is, ma’am,” said a negro 
woman past the bloom of youth—if her sable beauty 
could ever have been said fo bloom—not but what sho 
had a plaintive look when serious, and a benevolent one 
always that redeemed her face from the effects its colour 
and shape had upon white prejudices. She sat shiver- 
ing by a good fire in Mrs. Slipley’s best kitchen. Her 
white turban and gay ornaments were a great attraction 
to Gandy and his sister, and such of the Balla people 
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as felt themselves free of the feéctor’s kitchen, whtich 
partly Comprised all Mrs. Slipley’s cotisins, nephews, 
and nieces, and & fair sprinkling of pet acquaintitices. 
A large shawl was wrapped atound hei; but on a fitte 
day in the end of August she shivered under all her 
advantages. 

“ Dis bery cold country, ma’aim ;.not liké my country,” 
she said, with a deep sigh, her large eyes turning 
upwards. 

“Oh, tio; I s’pose not,” said the hotisekedper. “I 
think it’s. a bad thing for folks to leave their own country ; 
there’s plenty of room for everybody at home, and plenty 
of folks to be found of your own kind without bringing 
stratigers.” 

Mrs. Slipley was hot always most civil when most 
sincere. She was exceedingly angry at the announcement 
from her master, between two and three months after 
Goldie’s loss, that his sister, Mrs. Boyce, and her black 
servant would take up their abode at his housé until 4 
suitable home could be provided for them. Happily for 
her, Zillah, as the attendant was called, did not take in 
the spirit and meaning of the housekeeper’s words. She 
was too much prepossessed with a sense of her own im- 
portance to imagine that she could be slighted or treated 
with incivility, and she supposed Mrs. Slipley’s feeling 
to be, and her words to express, no more than regret that 
she should have been éxiled from her dear Jamaica. 

“Oh, yes; it bery foolish to go away from your 
country ; but Ma’am Boycé so good, and me lub her too 
much to let her go alone dis time in her trotible, you 
see |” 

Mrs. Slipley didn’t sce, and thought Ma’im Boyce 
might have come alone very well. 

“She's got plenty to comfort her. Why didn’t Mr. 
Boyce come with her? then they could have taken a 
house at once,” she said. 

“Massa Boyce!” cried Zillah, with a shrug of her 
shoulders. “ No, no; Ma’am Boyce come alone best; and 
me come wid her.” 

“He’s very angry, I suppose, about his son?” said 
the housekeeper, suddenly attracted into a confidential 
tone. 

“Angly? Him always angly; it no thatter what,” 
said Zillah, rolling her eyes at the thought of him. 

“What, he’s a bad temper P” asked the housekeeper. 

“Temper! him tiger—him like de wind on de sea!” 

Zillah gave a shudder as she conjured him up before 
her, and turned to the fire. 

“You must be glad to gét away from hin?” — 

“Him nebbet trouble me, Miss Slippy,” said Zillah, 
with an air of consequetice. “Me nebber had noting to 
do wid him; but Ma’am Boyce!—oh, ah!” and slie 
sighed vehemently as shé reflected on the trials of her 
Mistress, - 

“How did he take it when he heard about young 
Goldie?” asked the housekeeper. 

“How !’—an expressive gesture stipplied the re- 
mainder of Zillah’s answer—* but me nebber tell noting 
bout him. Ma’am Boyce tell me, ‘ Zillah, you nebber 
say “bout dis!’ Oh, no, ma’am; me nebber say.’” 

“Oh, of course, that’s quite right; so he went into 4 
passion, I dare say, and found fault with master ?” 

“Passion! Oh, you tink you hab seen a passion P 
No, nebber—him dé passion!” and another grimace 
finished up. 

_ “And obstinate, isn’t he? positive~will have his 
Own way P” 

Zillah showed all her glittering white testh in het 
grin of acquiescence. * You turn de wid? ‘You ttirn 
de sea? Den you turn Massa Boyec!” And she ims 
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mediately proceeded to entertain the housekeeper with 
® series of anecdotes illustrative of the truth of Mr. 
Boyce’s tiger temper and iron will, believing all the 
time that she was religiously keeping faith with her 
mistress “‘ nebber to tell,’ since she had confessed to the 
pledge. : 

Mrs. Slipley, having gleaned all that she desired from 
her communicative companion, set about bringing in 
measures for getting rid of her and her mistress. As 
to keeping them both, or either of them, at the rectory, 
it was a thing not to be thought of. Certainly there 
was tio unoccupied house at hand; but difficulties were 
hot impossibilities, and ways and means weré not out of 
reach. 

Mrs. Boyce had rettirned to Englatid but a few days 
when the dialogue between Zillah and the housekeeper 
took place. The tneeting between her and her brother 
had been too painful for description, but so bowed down 
was he by what had fallen on them that her gerierous 
heart struggled against a mother’s grief, and, to savo 
him, she assunied 4 serenity she was far from feeling. 

“ Rosalie, I haye betrayed miy trust!” he exclaimed, 
in the deepest dejection. And it was long before he 
could bear to speak to her on any other subject than the 
one which harrowed up his feelings, while it so possessed 
him as to éxcludé all others. 

Poor Mrs. Boyce was ill fitted, judging from appear: 
ances, to contend with trial. The climate she had lately 
been exposed to had blanched her cheek, robbing it of 
the English rosés that lad bloomed théré in her girl- 
hood. Her figuré, too, had lost its youthfulness, and 
feeblenéss had given her an air of premature age; but 
her spirit was calm, and her mind so well regulated that 
she suffered less than she séemed to do from infirmity. 
When conversing on any stibject that interested her, 
her eyes regained their lustre; nay, they shone with a 
depth of meaning and feeling beyond their best beauty 
in the past. So her brother often thought whet they 
talked together. She looked forward with confidence 
to regaining her strength in her native country, and, 
although so dark a dispensation had clouded her re- 
turn, she was not insensible to the happiness of being 


perthitted to soothe the sorrow of a brother for whom - 


her love had increased with years of separation. 

With Mr. Marveldine she was an especial favotirite. 
He had but one fault to find with her—her martiage 
with Mr. Boyce, whose being a slaveholder was enough 
to make him view him with horror; for, although the 
public voice had not been so successfully raised against 
human traffic in that day as it afterwards was, there 
were many hearts that revolted against it, avd Mr. Mar- 
veldine’s was one. 

“We must positively get yoti a place,” he said, in- 
troducing May to her a few days after her domestication 
with Mr. Goldison. “ You will want separate domains 
when your husband comes.” : 

“ Yos, I fear so,” said Mr. Goldison, looking tenderly 
and sadly on her. “ Slipley was remarking to me this 
morning the difficulty there would bé. Gladly, if 
Rosalie. will let me, I will give up the rectory to them, 
and find some other place where Slipley can attend to my 
few wants.” we 

“ Oh, yes, cértainly. T doubt if Mrs. Slipley would 
find that so pleasant and easy as you fancy,” said Mr. 
Marveldine, while Mrs. Boyce energetically protested 
against it. 

“ So far from her objecting to it, she has assured me 
this morning, with tears, she will go with me anywhere,” 
said the rector. ; 

Dear, kind creature,” said Mr. Marveldine, ironically. 
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“ Well, we won’t try her yet. I have a house in my 
eye, but really it is such a grim-looking place, I don’t 
know if you would like it.” And he turned to Mrs. 
Boyce. 

“The Rocky Heights?” asked the rector. 

“ Ay.” 

. Siipley proposed it this morning. She tells me it 
is to be let for a few years—three, I think.” 

“Ts it that tall house on the cliffs that was called 
the haunted house, that I was so fond of rambling about 
before I left England?” asked Mrs. Boyce. 

“The same. It used to be called ‘ Witch’s Wake’ 
then, but of late it has been taken out of the hands of 
the witches and let, it is to be hoped, to more respect- 
able parties, and it is called the Rocky Heights.” 

*“ Oh, I know it—‘ Witch’s Wake;’ it was a wild, 
dreary, beautiful place. Such a situation!” said Mrs. 
Boyce. 

“Well!” exclaimed Mr. Marveldine; “ beautiful you 
call it! I don’t consider myself over-fastidious ; but 
if you like it, and it is to be had, I won’t poison 
your mind against it. I have heard it is to be let, but 
I should say it wants a little fumigating and polishing 
before it will be fit for you.” 

All this was soon accomplished, and Mrs. Boyce and 
Zillah, with such additions as they needed, were installed 
at the Rocky Heights, and made a strange metamorphosis 
in the desolate spot. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—CURE FOR THE HEART-ACHE. 
It was with great sorrow that Mrs. Boyce observed the 
apathy into which her brother seemed to have fallen. 
The only person able at all to arouse him was Mr. Mar- 
veldine, and the only subjects that seemed capable of 
exciting him were the probable fate of his nephew, and 
the expected return of his brotlier-in-law, which was to 
take place when he had so arranged his affairs as to 
be able to leave them in the hands of his agent for a 
long term, if not altogether. His sister’s romantic turn 
in youth, which had been cherished by him, and which 
had led her to choose a husband without wisely con- 
sidering if an assimilation of character was likely to 
. produce happiness, had been toned down by God’s 
teaching on her trials ; and, while all the refinement and 
tenderness that had so endeared her to Mr. Goldison 
remained, the excitability and excess of sensitive feeling 
had subsided. Her husband, a harsh, cold, and calcu- 
lating man, had been to her a severe but useful school- 
master, and by the contempt and dislike he very soon 
manifested to anything like “ sentiment,” and the un- 
sparing way in which he condemned it, had forced her 
by degrees to hide all emotion under a calm exterior, 
and to common observers she became as frigid as him- 
self. His violent temper had very early destroyed the 
illusion under which she had married. <A mere girlish 
liking could not stand against the unchecked sallies 
with which he visited her most trifling, inadvertent ne- 
glect of his wishes; an outward courtesy was all that on 
her part remained of the fervid love she believed she 
had for him when she became his wife. 

Their only child, little Goldison, had, even in infancy, 
learnt to tremble at his father; his mother he passion- 
ately loved. The tyranny of her husband, and her sepa- 
ration from her brother, naturally drove Mrs. Boyce to 
settle her affections wholly on her boy; but fears to 
rouse the jealousy of his father, who would not bear a 
rival even in his child, forced her to guard against all 
manifestation of it. Angry that Goldie showed so 
marked a partiality for his mother, the unreasonable 
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thing about the training of boys, would not allow her 
to interfere with him. He was committed to very unfit 
persons ; and, with a fine capacity and very quick powers, 
the angry father suddenly discovered that, at an age 
when he ought to be at home in the elements of know- 
ledge, he was as ignorant as the slave children on hig 
plantation. Now he must be sent to England; now he 
must go where his anxious mother had often intreated 
in vain that he might be sent, since she was not 
allowed to attend to him—to Balla, that his uncle might 
undo all the evils of heart and mind and body that he 
had contracted. 

Goldie’s constitution had become so impaired by the 
climate that he looked, when given to the captain’s 
charge, as if he would not survive the voyage. Mr. 
Boyce, for a short time, was touched by the anguish of 
his wife in parting from him, and almost regrctted the 
peremptory refusal he had given to her accompanying 
her apparently dying child; but reports soon came of 
his improvement, of his entire recovery, and he relapsed 
into his former state. But a key was on the lock of the 
fetters that bound his wife’s soul in misery and iron, one 
which he could not meddle with nor hinder in its work 
of freedom. 

The greatest alleviation to sorrow that she found after 
the loss of her child was in visiting the sick among her 
husband’s slaves; to this he would have objected had 
he known of it, but, fearful of his forbiddal, she carefully 
concealed her labour of love from him. Among those 
whom she thus ministered to was an old man named 
Zadok. He was dying from a painful disease, and 
suffered much, but his extraordinary cheerfulness, and 
the enjoyment he had of life during every interval of 
ease, were the admiration of all, especially his mistress. 
One morning she found him much exhausted after a 
night sleepless from pain. 

“You have been ill all night, they tell me, Zadok.” 

“Yes, ma’am, berry ill—much pain eberywhere. ! 
tank de Lord for it !” 

“ Zadok, you always say that; but surely though it 
becomes us to be patient and submit to suffer, we are not 
called upon to thank God for it; and it sounds like say- 
ing what we don’t mean.” 

“ Me tank de Lord for eberyting,” said Zadok. “Me 
mean tank God.” 

“ What, for a night of pain P” 

Zadok assured her he was quite sincere in his grati- 
tude for a night of pain; saying that God sent it, and 
God could do nothing that was not kind and good. 

Unkind as it seemed to try and argue him out of so 
happy a frame of mind, she could not help demurring, 
and showing that he was trying to go beyond God's 
requirements in rejoicing in affliction. 

Zadok listened, or seemed to do so, but his old eyes 
were weary, and he did not take in her meaning; he 
could hardly keep awake till she had done. “ Pain stop 
now; I tank God!” he said, and fell asleep, with the 
happiest of smiles on his face. 

She had always considered herself a religious woman, 
but her married life had severely tested her religion. 
Sometimes, under her serene and courteous manner 
towards her husband, she well knew there was in her 
heart hatred, and desire for justice, amounting almost to 
revenge. Of this she was aware, and she deplored it. 
She had struggled hard against it, and had so far suc 
ceeded as to be able to ignore his existence when away 
from him: thus, by not brooding over her wrongs, she 
became less inflamed against the author of them, and 
negatively forgave him. She looked with much com- 





man, under the plea that a woman did not know any- 





placency on the victory thus gained, and, although it 
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was in her own strength she had attained it, as evidence 
of advanced Christianity. 

As she sat by the sleeping negro, and looked at the 
happy expression of his death-stamped face, she thought 
over his words. It was no vain boast that he thanked 
God for everything—he evidently did so; quarrelled 
with none of His appointments ; thought hardly of none of 
his dealings ; was convinced, in short, that he was perfect 
in wisdom and love, and that to lie in his arms was 
rest. 

This was new to her—very different from the stoical 
indifference to sorrow she had been labouring after, 
and the complacent forgiving of God for afflicting her, 
on which she had been priding herself. She turned 
over the leaves of the Bible, from which she had been 
in the habit of reading, and was busy in collecting evi- 
dence proving herself right, when a sigh made her look 
up. Old Zadok had passed away with thanksgiving 
on his lips. 

Deeply affected with this lesson, Mrs. Boyce constantly 
prayed that she might be able to “thank God for 
everything,” not merely to endure with suppressed 
discontent. Her prayer was gradually answered; her 
eyes opened on wonderful things in God’s law. On 
looking back through her life she saw how well events 
had been ordered fer her; how happy it was that the 
evils in her character, so nourished and increased by 
her brother’s admiring, almost idolatrous affection, 
had been cauterized, as it were, by her husband’s un- 
sparing hand. 

Yes; she saw, as she examined her life, act by act, 
dispensation by dispensation, that she had been led by 
a right way; and, by consequence, became aware that 
all she had to suffer now was right, and she owed and 
must owe her Heavenly Father thanks, and nothing else, 
from first to last. Sweet were the tears of grateful 
praise she shed when clearly this was all revealed to 
her. Instead of proudly bearing the rod, she could 
now kiss it; and an evident outward change betokened 
the change within. 

Her husband was struck with the conviction that, 
although the same power was in his hands, she was no 
longer in subjection. The restrained manner, the cowed 
look, the reserved tone were gone. A pleasant smile, a 
beaming eye, a cheerful Voice grew more and more 
habitual. He did not know the secret of Zadok’s dying 
words, and wondered at the change. Her heart no 
longer resented his behaviour: to love one so unlovely 
might not appear possible; but to desire his welfare, 
to pray for it, to labour for it, all this was clearly pos- 
sible, and every effort this way so softened her towards 
him, that her manner at times relaxed into its old 
affectionate tenderness, and touched him with something 
like shame and regret for the love that he had not 
appreciated when offered to him. Still he was, to all 
appearance, the same, when she left him on the receipt 
of the heavy tidings of Goldie’s disappearance, to sail 
for England. 

What his feelings were on hearing of the strange event 
it would have been hard to tell. Anger with Mr. Goldi- 
son, whom he assailed as if he had been the deliberate 
murderer of his son, was the chief expression of them. 
He had never exhibited a father’s tenderness, yet the 
loss of an only child, to whom he had looked as the heir 
of his fortune, and who he intended should bring honour 
to his name, was a terrible blow, aud he winced under 
it, His wife would have been touched if she had seen 
the forlorn air with which he sought her apartments 
When she had left him. How he looked at her accus- 
tomed seat, and how he stood before her portrait, painted 
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in her youth, and thought as he gazed on it she was 
really more beautiful now than when he had first seen 
and loved her! But the emotion passed, and his letters 
to her were in his usual lofty, lordlike style, and expressed 
none of these relentings. 

Her heart was now, however, most occupied with her 
brother, whose listlessness grew on him, and made every- 
thing a burden. 

“You must suffer me to visit in your parish,” she 
said; “it is in such occupation only that I can find balm 
for such wounds. And you—if you would——” 

Mr. Goldison shook his head. He had neither 
strength nor spirit for it. The poor might always 
apply to Slipley. Slipley would well provide for them. 





PETER-PENCE: THEIR ORIGIN AND 
HISTORY. 
“ Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 

So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 

To charge me to an answer, as the Pope. 

Tell him this tale; and from the mouth of England 

Add thus much more—That no Italian priest 

Shall tithe or toll in our dominions,”’ 
Sucn are the words which Shakespeare put into the 
mouth of King John as a defiance to the Pope of Rome. 
The spirit which dictated them was one by no means 
uncommon in Old England, and .in process of time it 
led to the abolition of all the taxes levied by the Papacy 
in this country. Ever since the rise of the Papal power 
the importance of money has been well understood by 
it, for without that its pomp and splendour could not be 
upheld. The French have a saying, “No money, no 
Swiss,” in reference to the fact that without money 
Rome could not secure the services of the foreign mer- 
cenaries by whom the Papal Court has had to be defended 
for the most part against Roman citizens, who have 
always been restless and rebellious. 

In our days the faithful have been very lax in their 
contributions to Rome, and the Papal Government has 
been continually begging and in debt. Various devices 
have been imagined to stimulate the generosity of 
Romanists, and among them the idea of getting money 
under the ancient name of Peter-pence. There was a 
time when the Popes could levy the tax of Peter-pence 
as of right; but now they can enforce no claims, and are 
fain to receive donations as free gifts. 

The tax called Peter-pence appears to be. of purely 
English origin, but there is no small difference of opinion 
as to when and by whom it was first allowed. The 
popular story is that Ina, one of the kings of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, went to Rome, and founded an English col- 
lege or school there in 725. For the endowment of this 
school they say he levied an annual tax of one penny on 
all families having a yearly income of thirty pence from 
land, the said tax to be paid on the feast of St. Peter, 
or August Ist. The tribute does not seem to have been 
very popular, as it was over and over again enacted that 
it should be paid. In 772 we are told that Offa, having 
murdered his son-in-law, went to Rome, and sought to 
expiate his crime by imposing the payment of Peter- 
pence for the benefit of the English school at Rome. 
Similar ordinances are ascribed to Ethelwolf and Alfred ; 
indeed the Romish historian Lingard thinks the tax was 
first paid in the time of Alfred. 

We are told that King Edgar ordered Peter-pence, 
also called Rome-shot and hearth-penny, to be paid by 
St. Peter’s Mass-day (Aug. Ist); he who had not paid in 
time was sentenced to go to Rome, to pay thirty pence 
there in addition, and on his return to pay 120 shillings” 
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to the king. A second refusal was yisited by similar 
penalties; and a third involyed the forfeiture of all the 
defaulter possessed. Edward the Confessor renewed 
the grant. 

In the reign of William the Conqueror Gregory yu 
issued a rescript for enforcing the collection of Peter- 
pence (4.p. 1074), This rescript claims the tax as a 
right, and is curious as showing the modest sum which 
was demanded. John Foxe gives us a copy of the original 
document, with the amoynts levied upon the separate 


dioceses. The charges are as follows :— 

£ 2. d, 

Canterbury 718 0 
London 1610 0 
Rochester 512 0 
Norwich - 2110 0 
Ely j ‘ . 600 
Lincoln e ‘ - « 400 
Chester . P ¢ + +h-@ 6 
Winchester . e :  . =a | 
Worcester ° . - 10 6 0 
Hereford , e « « @€0090 
Bath ¢ ¢ ° « wb e 
Salisbury . 8 oe se 
Coventry e ‘ - 1050 
York . P 1110 0 
£191 1 6 





We may be tolerably certain that a far larger number 
of persons than 45,852 were liable to the tax; but, be 
that as it may, William consented that the money should 
be raised. 

Henry 11 forbade the payment of Peter-pence, although 
it was to him that the Pope, Adrian 1v, made a grant 
of all Ireland. The Popes in those days made even 
greater pretences than in modern times. They claimed 
a right to set up and pull down kings, and to give or 
take away kingdoms at their will. Adrian pretended 
that Ireland had been given to the Roman see by Con- 
stantine the Great, appealing to one of the most dis- 
graceful forgeries ever perpetrated in the interests of 
the Papacy. We refer to the so-called Donation of Con- 
stantine, which was a document concocted about the 
eighth century, when the Popes began to long for worldly 
dominion. Henry took possession of Ireland by force, 
and it has remained undor the English government ever 
since. Adrian’s supremacy was rendered all the easier 
by the decision of a clerical council at Cashel in his 
favour. 

Peter-pence and Ireland came up again in the time of 
King John, whose resistance to priestly exactions and 
intolerance led the Pope to place the kingdom under an 
interdict. The king was eventually forced to succumb, 
and abased himself so far as to resign his English and 
Trish dominions to the Papal legate, from whom he re- 
ceived them back again “ to be holden of the Pope and 
the Church of Rome by the annual payment of 1000 
marks in addition to Peter-pence; viz., 700 marks for 
England, and 300 for Ireland.” Peter-pence were finally 
abolished in Ireland by Acts of Parliament passed in 
Dublin in 1536. 

Edward m1 discontinued the payment of Peter-pence 
when the Popes were residing at Avignon. However, 
the demand for the tax was revived, and the government 
debated whether it should be admitted under all cir- 
cumstances, as when money was required for the defence 
of the realm. The point was referred to Wycliffe, 
who justified the withholding of the money on the ground 
that it was of the nature of alms. 

The tax was formally abolished in 1534, by an Act of 
Parliament which swept away not only this, but all other 

_levies demanded by Rome. This was under Henry vm. 
In the reign of Philip and Mary an embassy was sent 
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to the Pope, who honoured them with the title of Kings 
of Ireland—a title previously assumed by Henry yi. At 
the same time the Pope enjoined the callection of Peter. 
pence in the kingdoms of England and Ireland; but we 
cannot say that hig injunction was carried out. Tho 
collection of Peter-pence was made in Poland, Franoe, 
and other kingdoms, and formed a handsome addition 
to the reyenues of the pretended successor of him who 
gaid ‘ Silver-and gold have J] none.” The rapacity of 
Rome in relation to such imposts caused perpetual com- 
plaints and opposition, and, in France especially, the 
strongest language was used in its condemnation, Hven- 
tually the whole scheme fell to the ground, and the Popes 
have had to be content with yoluntary eontributions 
from European nations: They have always had many 
ways of getting money, but since they lost the power 
of taxing kingdoms their reyenues have been dimin- 
ished, and with the loss of money has been the loss of 
“power. 

If the present attempt to persuade Roman Catholics 
to saddle themselves with the Peter-pence is successful, 
it will be an important addition to the Papal exchequer, 


At the same time “pence” will not suffice, but much’ 


larger amounts must be poured into the treasury.* 
Money, money, money, is the watchword of the Pope 
and all his priestly followers. Give money, and all sorts 
of benedictions will be forthcoming ; but withhold it, and 
the benedictions will be few indeed, Private beneficence 
is perhaps capable of sustaining the old system up to a 
certain level, but for anything more, governments must 
be willing to give vast sums. We are willing they 
should still make the experiment, because we believe 
that if money is incapable of reinstating the ancient 
imposture in its throne, it is capable of reconciling it 
to its humiliation. 

The history of Peter-pence is very instructive, as show- 
ing how a free gift for a certain object may be alienated 
and turned into a claimed right. Romish historians 
turn the grant to very good account: Baronius, for 
instance, describes it as a homage or token of subjection 
rendered by England to Rome—a sort of profession that 
the Pope is, after all, the real King of England, and the 
sovereigns of England his tributaries. 
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BY HOWARD HOPLEY. 
Il.—FIRST SIGHT OF CAIRO, 
As the afternoon advances you are on the look-out for 
the earliest view of this ancient capital. The country 
around, hitherto scant of incident, now begins to be 
richly cultivated. Orange and olive plantations mul- 
tiply, and the sweet scent of flowering acanthus is 
borne to you on the summer air. So also is the sleepy hum 
of countless rustic water-wheels, oxen-turned, which send 
their little rivers wandering hither and thither among the 
trees of the garden, now in bright sunshine, now in deep 
leafy gloom, and murmur of sweet freshness and fertility 
wherever they go. Various signs indicate your ap 
proach to some great centre of human resort; you are 
nearing the skirts of acity. But no outlying houses oF 
villas appear, as would be the case in western lands. 





* From a return lately issued, we learn that the Peter-pence for the 
last seven years average about one halfpenny per annum for eac 
Roman Catholic in Europe. The entire amount is about £300,000 per 
annum. The Report of the Confraternity of St, Peter, for collecting 
pence under his name, proves how little English Roman Catholics, as 4 
body, care about the Pope’s worldly power and glory, since it has 
required an average of nine persons to contribute one penny to the fund 
in 1866, The fact is, that an exceedingly small number contributed. 
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Cairo, like most eastern towns, is self-contained—a city 
within walls—casting outside but its refuse, throwing 
off its dead, like the serpent her skin, and thus encom- 
passed but by lofty mounds of d¢bris and a waste of 
soattered cemeteries. 

A turn of the road, and it opens into view from afar— 
a fairy city, lapped in a warm rosy light, crouching: at 
the rocky foot of one of the desert hills! Although 
this point is by no means an advantageous one for a 
first introduction, few are disappointed. The utter 
change from everything European itself keeps up a 
kindly illusion. Across a reach of green you behold 
a fair clustering group of many minarets and domes, 
slender and graceful, uprising from the mass, and 
glittering through the faint haze in which the dis- 
tant city seems enveloped. And towering above, on 
a kind of craggy promontory or spur of the rock—the 
frontier rock of the Mokattum range—the vice-regal 
citadel hangs precipitous; a complex work of bastions 
and ramparts, so deftly cut and wrought into the living 
cliff as to appear an excrescence from the mountain. It 
is a grim-looking fortress truly, frowning and severe ; 
but—and in this fantastic land all such contrasts come 
as of course—you see planted within its enceinte, as a wild 
flower on a ruin, a fair and comely mosque of costly ala- 
baster, with a dazzling eoronet of cupolas and pinnacles. 

Such is Grand Caigg to you from the rail, as seen 
through the palm wistag and above the sea of gardens 
that intervene. ‘You sean it wistfully, and muse of 
half-forgotten days. Never quite again shall come te 
you the freshness of that first look. 

I wag beset—all travellers are—by a legion of donkey- 
boys on my arrival. A certain detachment are ad- 
mitted within the station boundary-limits, where con- 
fusion is even worse eemfounded than at Alexandria. 
The rest, with a m of donkeys, dragomans, camels, 
hotel touts, lumbering buallock-cars, cochers, and mangy 
curs, cluster outside, and lurk in wait, or make faces at 
you through the open palings~a wooden grille, eup- 
porting a trellis where tropic creepers grow and inter« 
twist, wantoning in @ Igguriance of erimson and green, 
which astenishes you, fresh from the sedater fora of the 
north. 

My effects, being thrown out of the waggon, were im- 
mediately pounced upom by ag many urchins as there 
were items of property—more, in fact, for two at once 
laid claim to my portmanteau, quarrelling and fighting 
over it, until a third, taking a mean advantage of a fall, 
snatched it up and bore it away in triumph. I followed 
at the heels of this gentleman—followed briskly ; but, 
once fairly launched in the Babel outside, all further 
power of tracking my friend was lost. “ Try good don- 
key, sare! him got plenty go in him!” “Vare fine 
jackass for you, milord!” “Dis splendid beast, cap- 
tain!” such, together with a volley of guttural epithets, 
in sound like a mingled sneeze and choke, and blows 
urging the beasts to butt a me, were discharged pomt- 
blank at my devoted person the instant I issued from 
the gate. I was enveloped in donkeys, taken off my 
legs by them; while a troop of swarthy-skinned, bright- 
featured youngsters, bare-breasted and bare-legged, 
fought for me and over me ag their comrades within had 
done by my portmanteau before. Qh, for a helping 
hand! Itcame, One fellow more powerful than the 
rest gave mea leg over his beast’s back—it was cleverly 
done—wrenched himself from his fellows, and, like a 
shaft from a bow, we shot out of the scramble and were 
free—dilapidated, rather, about. the necktie and hat, 
and panting, but still free. Yes; but the baggage! 
Whither had it sped ? 
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“ Baggage all right, sare, yonder.” 8 

And Mohammed—he told me his name in confidence 
while settling my disordered dress—pointed to where, 
under the trees, four of his picturesque brethren were 
coolly sitting on my effects, nursing their knees and 
smoking little rolls of tobacco. 

A fresh donkey was hired, endless coils of cord came 
up to hand from somewhere, and I looked on while four 
pairs of fists busied themselves in slinging port- 
manteaus, bag, and boxes across some meek Neddy’s 
back. Very insecurely they did it, too, but made up 
in noise and fuss for want of skill. I did not -in- 
terfere. It was enough to feel free; besides, the pro- 
ceeding altogether was so ludicrous one could not find 
heart to be angry. 

And so, all being ready—for none of my dusky friends 
would leave me—we departed in the deepening glow of 
afternoon for the city, bending our course among the 
turbaned loungers in the shady lebbek avenue which 
outlies the Frank quarter, and through the brilliant 
bustle of the dusty way leading to the Uzbekeeyah. Bag- 
gage to the front—cavalry following—infantry in the 
rear ; quick march! Such was my entrance into Grand 
Cairo. 


1JI,—THE NILE BOAT, 


THREE people were lying at ease one bright, sunny 
morning under the chequered shadow of a lotus-tree, in 
the pleasant gardens of the Uzbekeeyah. They had 
strolled out after breakfast, to hold council as to the 
future. A boat was to be hired, sailors and servants 
taken into pay, and other preparations made for a twelve 
weeks’ river journey. The members of this council of 
three so convened had each a different end in view when, 
in a northern city, they agreed to travel in company to 
the cataracts of the Nile. But slightly acquainted, they 
nevertheless hoped, by mutual forbearance and courtesy, 
not only to avoid quarrels, but to arrive at an opulence 
of friendship ere their little commonwealth should ter- 
minate. It must he observed that a Nile voyage is no 
ordinary journey. Thore is no facility, should your 
companion turn fractious or sulky, or prove otherwise 
disagreeable, of removing to a separate hotel, or shutting 
yourself from hig company. Neither, in the event of your 
taking to sulks haye you a convenient chamber 
wherein to in that amiable intent. During 
three months, for better or for worse, for richer or for 
poorer, in sickness or in health, you are bound—the 
length of the chain being the circuit of your boat. 

But to our council under the lotus-tree. It was made 
up firsi of a middle-aged Englishman, spare of build, and 
tall—a deliberate, mild-spoken man, wearing spectacles, 
and looking at you from over them: a professor. He was 
bent in this journey on catching rare birds, and stuffing 
them, on collecting insects, reptiles, and eggs, on the 
study of hieroglyphics in general, and particularly on 
cramming-up in the Theban dynasties. Then there was 
a stout and enterprising American, bent on getting thin 
by exercise, and on otherwise accomplishing his own 
pleasure; and, lastly, the reader’s humble servant, in 
search of health and relaxation of mind. 

“Choose a dragoman at once, and let him hire a boat 
for us. That is my advice,” said the professor, a little 
testily. We had inclined to the opposite order of pro- 
ceeding; namely, the boat first, and the dragoman after. 
We reasoned that, as the latter gentlemen notoriously 
form profitable alliances with boat-owners, it, would be 
prudent to strike a bargain with each separately, The 
professor, however, demurred to this, and earried the 
day. 
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“You could not,” he argued, “ outmanceuvre a drago- 
man ; he would inevitably circumvent you in the attempt, 
and make it worse for you in the end. Better at once 
make a semblance of giving in.” 

Our choice of these gentlemen thus fell between three, 
equally recommended, who were hereupon summoned to 
appear—a Maltese, a Greek, 
and an Egyptian. We chose 
the latter. Why, I can hardly 
tell; perhaps it was from the 
gorgeousness of his attire. He 
stood before us, sounding his 
own trumpet so dexterously, 
and looking withal so truthful 
and honest, that there was no 
resisting him. We were quite 
bashful as to being seated in 
so imposing a presence. 

“My name, sare?—Haroun. Here yon see sartifikes 
gentlemen write me. Read, read.” 

And, with a magnificent sweep of the hand, he passed 
over to us a collection of greasy certificates, and relapsed 
into an attitude of meek innocence, crossing his arms on 
his breast, and looking down humbly. His papers were 
good, of course, terse and epigrammatic—dragomans’ 
papers always are. But let us look at the man as he 
stands there. 
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we infidel islanders were delivered into his hands ag a 
prey, to be squeezed as a sponge, only not too dry. He 
did not in the least shrink from this arrangement, but 
chose to do it in a gentlemanly way, by which means 
the squeezing was not over-keenly felt. In after times 
he argued on it very touchingly. 

“You know, sare,” he was wont to say, “that scoun- 
drel Maltese, he take your money, give you bad dinner, 
bad donkey, bad everything! Once pay him, he kick 
you loose, he go get drunk—ya—he laugh, that Maltese! 
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NILE BOAT. 


A handscme, bronze-skinned fellow of five-end-twenty, 
lithe and lusty, with a finely chiselled face—a face much 
akin in its present mood of placidness and repose to that 
of the sculptured Rameses at Thebes, whose descendant 
you might almost figure him to have been. A broad 
forehead, slightly curved nose, full pulpy lips, and large 
dark, lustrous eyes, of whose depths, as of wayside wells, 
you can never make quite sure. He wears a gorgeous 
turban, perfect in its twists, with multitudinous silk 
tassels tangling about the neck. Trousers of purple, 
that fall halfway down the legs, exceedingly ample, and 
girt in at the waist by a sumptuous Damascus scarf of 
many colours, a gold embroidered vest, and a braided 
jacket of green, complete his attire. 

Such in outward appearance was Haroun, whom we 
engaged. We took him in spite of the uncertainty in 
his eyes, and found him—as dragomans go—a good ser- 
vant; or perhaps it were better to say a considerate 
master. Haroun was a man who knew full well that 





Me, Haroun,” putting his hand solemnly upon his vest, 
“no do like that! Never!” 

And you could almost see the tears start in the good 
fellow’s eyes as he said this. But yet your candles went 
all the same, your macaroni, your powder and shot also, 
and all that was yours. - 

But to return. Immediately we had settled the point, 
our American was anxious, albeit the sun now rode 
light, forthwith to choose the boat. “The more exer- 
cise on such hot days the better,” said he. So, very 
loth, we turned out of our leafy lotus bower, and sent 
Haroun flying for donkeys. At Cairo, whenever you 
take your walks abroad, there are sure to be donkeys in- 
vitingly at hand, ready to do the walking for you. So 
now, by right of being challenged, we chose this manner 
of proceeding (which, by the way, is quite a feature 
in Oriental life, and must have a chapter to itself), 
much to our stout friend’s disgust. 

Boulac, where the boats lie tethered in line to the 
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3a] steep stony bank, is the port of Cairo, linked to the Arabs, that are noisily lading his asses and camels with 
He § city by gardens and avenues, where now the noonday | spoil. He has no words—a gesture or @ cough suffice. 
but § sun shone perpendicularly through the chequered leaves. | Many a camel is couching there in the litter, sulking 
ans J Queer houses, in the occasional shadow of sycamore or | and spluttering, as camels do, at her growing burden. 
268 
un- 
ler, 
ick 
se! 
MOSQUE OF SAiD AT CAIRO. 

ty 
i palm, and cool, deep-courted mosques, run along the! She watches and deprecates each bale that is brought 
‘ shore, and catch the shimmer of the stream as it flows | near, and turning on you a pitiful, heart-broken glance 
‘ by, and many a trellised arcade spans the path. At | as you pass, to enlist your sympathy. No one else will 
: Boulac the boats and kangias from the Upper Nile dis- | give hera thought. Hassan, or Ali,or Mohammed merely 
' gcerge their merchandise, and crowd the river bank with | shout down her cries and revile her; hence her appeal 
r wares. There are elephant’s tusks, ostrich feathers, | to you: will you aid her ? The packing goes on, however ; 
; hippopotamus hide, cassia, ebony, costly woods, odorife- | pile upon pile is heaped on her humpy back, until, the 
7 rous gums, from the far interior, Dongola, or the | rope being tight and burden complete, she is com- 
: Soudan, brought by caravans in long stages across the | manded to rise. A sign from her master, whose every 
desert to Syene, thence floated down stream—red pot- | motion she has followed, brings her to her feet by a 
; tery,on great angular rafts, and pipes from Sidout—dates | series of petulant starts and jumps, which almost dislo- 
‘ and summer fruits from Nubia—and so on, all littered | cate the cargo and the man perched on the top of it. 
> in rich confusion, awaiting removal. Here and there, | And thus she walks off stiffneckedly, peevish, and pro- 
> squatted cosily in some patch of friendly shadeamong this | testing. 
Babel of wares, you may see a portly merchant, bearded | A number of boats, or, as they call them here, daha- 
‘ and turbaned, apparently dosing over his chibouke, or | beeyahs, lay invitingly at our disposition when we rode 
‘ wrapt in meditation. Not inwardly, however, does this | along the shore. Haroun, from his donkey in front, 

silent gentleman look. He eyes keenly a tribe of lazy | pointed down to one or another, commenting on its 
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sailing capacities as we passed. He knew the virtues and 
vices of each, and was oracular as a garrulous groom on 
the inmates of his stables. He knew the accommodation 
each would afford, the relative cosiness of its divans, the 
splendour of its canteen. He was acquainted with all 
the captains, and saluted some of them most affably as 
we went by; in fact, he knew each boat even to its inner- 
most recesses—so he said. 

We looked over several, getting on board by a plank 
laid from shore to ship. Most profound salutations 
came fo us from captain or sailors who lurked under the 
awning. Sometimes these men were asleep, however, 
and we had to poke them up. We inspected the little 
saloons, sat on the divans, edged our way into the tiny 
cabins, kicked about on the beds, opened drawers, shut 
windows, peeped into cupboards, and turned over cups 
and platters; in fine, did all that is considered proper 
to do in the hiring of apartments, of which, by the way, 
our present negotiations forcibly reminded us, Tt was, in 
fact, a residence we were secking, only all here seemed 
80 small, it was like taking apartments for a big doll. 

In these investigations the captain invariably stood 
aside, or looked on, as a hungry dog watches a dinner, 
He did not interfere. Haroun was the genius who led 
us through the intricacies of the dwelling, and laid 
before us its splendours. 

Most of the Nile dahabeeyahs are alike, or nearly so. 
Some are luxuriously fitted up, room being found even 
for a piano. You have choice of these which hold two, 
four, or six people (four make the most manageable 
party). From ten to twelve sailera are needed to 
navigate the ship, but these live and sleep on deck. 

The modern Nile boat, in form and outline, and pro- 
bably in many of its working arrangements, ig little more 
than a copy of the barges in use among the Egyp- 
tian grandees of the Pharaonic age. You see this from 
the wall picturings in sundry rock tombs, overhanging 
the valley, where vessels of pleasure age portrayed, 

Joseph in the flush of power, and newly wed to 
Asenath, probably journeyed thus through Egypt, 
Gen. xli. 45, 46; only, of course, with a royal magnifi- 
cence and splendour of appointment to be dreamed of 
rather than described. All the holiday travel of those 
days between the upper and lower country, the traffic of 
Thebes the superb, and Memphis, would be done in such 
vessels, It must be remembered that, although Egypt 
is nearly eight hundred miles in length, its average 
breadth marks only ten or twelve, of which the river is 
the great feature, the centre and source of fertility and 
wealth. Thus every city was by the water side. Egypt 
was emphatically “a place of broad rivers and streams,” 
white, in tnose palmy days, with the swelling sail of 
many a gallant ship, and populous with galleys. So 
conservative, too, in its customs was it, that even the 
Ptolemys and Romans were forced to follow them. 
Thus perhaps Cleopatra’s famous barge may have been 
but a gorgeous dahabeeyah :— 


* The barge she satin, like a burnished throne, 
Burned on the water: the poop was beaten gold. 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were loversick with them : the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune. of flutes. kept stroke.” 


Very different, however, was the boat we now finally 
lighted on and chose. In these sterner days we put 
gold to other uses—wiser? ah! who shall say P 

It was a trimly-built craft, thoroughly well ordered and 
clean, and we felt at home in its little snug saloon. An 
important matter that. To be entirely shut off from 
civilization, and thrown on one’s self for three whole 
months, is a condition requiring forethought. 
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We had no fear for the day-time ; then we should be 
abroad over the sunlit land, so we reckoned; but the 
evenings gave us pause, Those two or three hours 
between dinner and bed-time—how to bridge over them P 
As to news, the din of what is called the world barely 
reaches to Cairo even in echo; but on the Nile even that 
would be hushed. No letters from home to beguile 
those Egyptian nights; no newspapers, no politics to 
grind up into talk, or at least but vain surmisings, 
No; it was a grave subject that saloon. 

“Women have ingenious devices they call work,” 
suggested the American ; “ but I fancy we can’t manage 
that kind of thing; and chess is a bore.” 

“Might take up some embroidery needles and try,” 
said the professor; “we can buy canvas, you know, and 
get some worsted for knitting. That’s easy enough!” 

Somehow, however, these forecastings of future re- 
creation ended in talk. The little parlour (about ten 
feet by seven) pleased us. We pictured ourselves in 
its cosy recesses by candle-light, floating lonely along 


‘in those deep starry nights of the Upper Nile, and 


almost longed to be there. 

There was a broad, comfortable divan on either side, 
and three little windows so placed that you could lounge 
and look out; a table in the middle, a broad doorway 
with damask curtain, affordimg a view of the sailors on 
deck, two or three book-shelves, a rack for guns, a 
vaulted skylight for the admission of air, and, not least, 
though last, a stand for pipes. 

A decision once arrived at, Haroun was set to strike 
the bargain. We stood aside while he and the captain 
fought it out. There was no end of haggling, eyes 
flashing contempt, strong language, unclean epithets — 
for a dragoman will sometimes call a cat by its name with 
@ coolness that would eomfuse even a cabman—finally a 
aterm. But quiet eameat last; the contract was drawn 
up. Boat, ten sailors, steersman, and captain were made 
ever to us at so oredbine a month. The captain 
signed it, that is, di his engraved ring into ink, and 
impressed it on the paper—the ordinary way with East- 
erna; we ded our names, and the thing was done. 

We had nothing to do with the payment of the sailors. 
Poor fellows! they got little enough; threepence a day 
to find them im food,and all. They seemed light-hearted 
though, and right happy to be hired. The three or 
fouy who were there—brawny-limbed Nubians—started 
impetuously forward at the captain’s voice, and came up 
grinning and nodding, to kiss our hands in token of 
devotion. When an Eastern takes your hand, it is to 
proffer his service, and claim your protection ; he carries 
it to his lips and forehead, and you are thenceforward 
his master—so, at least, he professes. Thus we entered 
into our new relationship with such as were present. 
They gave us a hearty cheer on leaving, and held the 
awning aside for us to step back onthe bank. Nor was 
this quite enough, but as we rode off they ran after us 


| —eager of face and light in fluttering attire—to renew. 
their hand kissings and protestations. 


The form and internal arrangement of a dahabeeyah 
will be easily understood from the accompanying plan. 
The seats for rowers are taken away in the upward 
journey, for the men cannot row against stream; so the 
deck is flush from the cabin to the prow. Planks are 


‘removable in the fore-deck, for the stowage of things in 
tthe hold. In our first sketch the dahabeeyah is seen 
lyingto. On comparing the after-deck with the ground 


plan, the arrangement of our cabins will be understood, F 
think, without further explanation ; save, indeed, that we 
made much use of the upper deck above the cabins, where 
our sketch is faulty; for the artist has neglected to put 
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a railing round it, and to ingert divans, easy chairs, and 
other things induciye to the comfort and ease of a 
pleasant lounge in this exalted situation. The mats 
and awning seen in the sketch are rigged up only when 
the boat lies to, The kitchen—a wonderfully compact 
arrangement—is at the fore. The long yard slung up 
to the foremast carries a hugo lateen (triangular) sail 
hig enough to overshadow the whole boat, It (the 
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yard) is a hundred feet long, and seems to you out of 
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all proportion with the boat. But the sail is always 
kept in hand, so that a sudden gust merely sends it 
flying loose. The surface of the sail is so great that 
a mere breath will carry the boat against stream. 

Be not led away by the correct and formal arrange- 
ment of the Boulac quay, as depicted in our sketch. It 
may come to be like this, but is now only a slanting 
shore of dried mud, littered with rough stones and 
the grim skeletons of defunct dahabeeyahs. 


QROUND PLAN OF OUR DAHABEEYAH (SIKT¥ FEET LONG), 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
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I, 


Ar a time when legislation has fairly started in the work 
of extending the facilities for life insurance among the 
industrial and agricultural classes, some information on 
friendly societies, with special reference to farm labourers 
and cottage occupiers, may he of service. Peace and 
plenty are among the first conditions necessary to the 
prosperity of these institutions. When hard times absorb, 
in the necessities of present provision, the }ittle store in- 
tended for future use, friendly societies cannot, without 
help, long maintain their ground. The civil war in 
America has, it is said, supplied a sad chapter in their 
history; for their destruction proved one of the earliest 
home proofs, though far from one of the moat bitter, of 
national distress. 

The friendly society offers to its members certain bene- 
fits derived from mutual insurance. These are various, 
but are commonly found ag subjoined. 

1, Provision during illness. 

2. A sum at death. 

3. An annuity. 

4. Endowment provision. 

Combinations of these benefits are noé unfrequently 
made; for instance, sickness-pay is coupled with a sum 
payable at death. This double provision by a single in- 
surance is an admirable one, 

The members pay their contributions monthly, bi- 
monthly, or quarterly, as the rules require. Excepting 
in the case of endowments, their payments in the better 
class of societies are graduated according to age. 

There is nothing to prevent a member from taking 
an additional benefit, so that he does not exceed £200, 
beyond which sum insurance in friendly societies can- 
not be effected. Instances are by no means uncommon 
where he will effect, a second and even a third policy 
in a society which merits confidence, 

The sum at death, or burial-money, is the assurance 
which the artisan or mechanie effects on his life, on 
similar principles to those made in the great societies 
by persons who cam afford to pay larger premiums for 
correspondingly large sums. 

Again, where a man earns his living by manual 
labour, he feels the necessity of securing provision, by 
insurance, for the exigencies of sickness, This benefit, 





hardly known among his brethren of a higher walk of 


life, ig the commonest and most valued among the 
classes wha live by daily labour, Next in their esti- 
mation stands the burial-money insurance. For reasons 
best known to the industrious public, the annuities have 
never yet been much in request. 

Endowment Provision is that by which a sum not ex- 
ceeding £200 is secured and payable on the expiration of 
a term of years as agreed. The range is from five years 
to twenty. It is one of the most useful and popular 
among the industrial classes, but is as yet little cared 
for by farm labourers. A parent by this means may 
contribute in small and regular payments for a sum suffi- 
cient to apprentice a son, or secure a portion for a 
daughter when the time comes. Or he may have an 
endowment for himself instead of for a nominee. In 
case of the death either of the member or his nominee, all 
money paid is returnable, and where the assurance has 
been running a long time, interest.is added. There are, 
however, societies in which no money is returnable in 
the event of death, the contribution being, of course, 
smaller, proportioned to the chances of life. 

The advantages of these investments over savings- 
banks deposits are, first, that the rate of interest on which 
the endowments are calculated bears favourable compa- 
rison with the interest. given by the banks. The old 
banks rarely offer more tham 2{ per cent., if so much; 
the Post-office, pays at present but 25; endowments pay 
3 per cent.; and secondly, sums thus deposited cannot 
be withdrawn under merely transient pressure, or under 
the impulses of such wavering prudence as places the 
little accumulation in the savings bank in jeopardy. If 
the member, however, becomes embarrassed, or some 
unusual trial is pressing upon him, he has, immediately 
on stating his case, power to withdraw without pecuniary 
sacrifice, But this wholesome stringency is liked in the 
long-run by none better than by those who have many 
a time—such is the common struggle of life—wished 
they could withdraw their savings. Such persons, on 
receiving the amount originally contracted for, express 
themselves gratefully to the society which made them 
persist in their struggle, and they frequently commence 
a fresh insurance of a similar kind, on the completion of 
the first. 


We lay stress on this excellent mode of help. It is 
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easier to manage than any vi the classes of benefit. No 
proof of age or state of constitution is needed, no in- 
quiries of doctors or friends, no agency report. The 
proposer signs a declaration of his wish to secure the 
sum he selects, and the time when it is to be paid, on his 
part undertaking to pay the contributions named in the 
margin. 

On his proposal being accepted, the society grants 
him a policy, and all that the new member has to do is 
to keep his payments regular, and, when his term is ex- 
pired, write a receipt on the back of the policy and 
take his money. 

With these remarks on the benefits offered by friendly 
societies in this country, and without describing various 
subdivisions of them, we come to inquire into the pre- 
sent condition of these institutions. On all sides their 
importance is admitted. There are probably few gen- 
tlemen in the higher ranks of life who have not been 
more or less interested in their success. Many have 
given their time and their money freely to extending the 
friendly society in their neighbourhood. Generally they 
have sustained great disappointment in the results of 
their labours. The more they know of these institutions 
is their feeling confirmed that the moral and social good 
of the masses is closely connected with them, On the 
other hand, it is found that suspicion, prejudice, ignor- 
ance, and, we must add, sharp practice, have so greatly 
perplexed and confined efforts for their extension, that 
it is hard to say, at the present time, whether in rural 
districts the evil in them does not outweigh the good. 

Few societies of the better class, even if the manage- 
ment is, so far as their opportunities allow, trustworthy, 
can be said to be in a satisfactory state. Their rules are, 
nearly without exception, certified by the registrar to be in 
conformity with the law, and have by this step the pro- 
tection of the legislature. The number of societies thus 
enrolled is nearly twenty-three thousand ;* of their 
solvent condition, in the absence of the actuary’s valua- 
tion, it is idle to speculate. A common error must, 
however, be noticed, that capital and solvency in their 
case mean the same thing. There can be no doubt that 
many managers confound the two, and lead the members 
to suppose, what we give them the credit of believing 
themselves, that the few hundreds in the coffers of the 
society represent a surplus, the truth oftentimes being that 
they ought to have two or three times as much before 
their position would allow them to give a bonus from 
their capital. It is a subject of regret that no actuary’s 
valuation is by law furnished by the Registrar of friendly 
societies. That officer is at the pains to give information 
of a useful kind over and above his routine duties; but 
unless skilled assistance were placed at his disposal, and 
statements submitted for the valuation (which should be 
once in two, or, at most, three years, in such small asso- 
ciations as comprise the bulk of these societies), their 
solvency, unless in exceptionally good or bad cases, is a 
matter of uncertainty. 

It would seem the first requisite to ascertain how far 
the performance of their undertakings can be guaran- 
teed by the state of their funds. It is true that some 
societies which have had the best advantages in their 
formation and management, have a rule to the effect 
that “a full and faithful statement of affairs shall be 
submitted to an actuary at intervals of not less than five, 
and not exceeding seven years, to enable him to value 
its assets and liabilities ;” but such are little in need of 
the advice and assistance commonly required. 





* Upwards of ten thousand societies in England made returns to the 
registrar, as required by law last year.—Vide ** Registrar’s Report.”’ 
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The Manchester Unity, which numbers 373,500 mem- 
bers and 3584 lodges, is, explicit in hoisting danger 
signals on the question of insolvency. Where the 
lodges are careful to submit to head-quarters the proper 
returns, their actual position is pointed out to them by 
the “Corresponding Secretary,” and steps are taken, 
unless the case is hopeless, to avert disaster. Such 
prompt and judicious management is attended with the 
best results in the case of lodges which, in their num- 
bers and local management, resemble ordinary certified 
societies. The latter, -for want of such control—or, if 
the term is more acceptable, advice—will declare a 
bonus. If this so-called bonus is some of the life-blood 
of their body—bleeding being considered, we suppose, 
as in the old medical school, an excellent remedy for 
fainting and inanition—the results, when tested by the 
pressure of the early members, may be easily surmised. 

In the absence, therefore, of information respecting 
solvency, which should be given on every account 
to the members, we may not venture to describe the 
present position of friendly societies, taken generally, 
as safe or satisfactory. Their management has been, 
in some cases, undertaken as a philanthropic duty; 
and much good, directly and indirectly, has thereby 
resulted. But, although there are, on comparatively 
small areas, excellent institutions of the kind, there exist, 
unhappily, cogent reasons why they are not popular 
with the rural poor. We will take the case of one of 
them—and a better cannot be instanced—that of the 
County of Kent Friendly Society. This was founded 
in 1828 by the Rev. John Hodgson, “ for the purpose of 
extending to the industrial classes, farm labourers, and 
others in Kent, the advantages of a safe friendly society, 
with none of the disadvantages which appear inseparable 
in many Friendly Societies so called.” It retains its 
original constitution, unimpaired by the lapse, of more 
than a generation, having its patrons, president, vice- 
presidents, trustees, and directors chosen from the 
country gentlemen, clergy, farmers, and tradesmen, etc., 
to the number of 80. A brace of secretaries com- 
plete the management staff of the society. The detail 
work is carried on by agents, who forward to the board 
of directors, held in certain towns in the county, all new 
proposals, notify deaths and policies as they become due. 
The agents also visit and pay sick members, and receive 
all contributions, which are accounted for year by year. 

The machinery of the society is equal to any demands 
that the county might make upon it; but great obstacles 
since its formation have been persistently thrown in the 
way of farm labourers who might have joined it. The 
opposition has arisen principally from the public-houses, 
and next, from the undesigned but certainly adverse 
action of the administration of poor relief. This will be 
explained by an examinatiou of the Rural Poor Friendly 
Society, which is pressed into the service of the public- 
house on account of the custom thus incidentally 
secured. . 
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Tue human hair is a very beautiful adornment, and, 
something more, it supplies a covering to the head, 
ample, where existing in sufficient quantity, to abolish 
the need of other protection in any temperate clime. If 
men wear hats and women bonnets, it is the result of 
custom and fashion. The ladies are good enough to illus- 
trate this in respect of themselves by the absurdly minute 
head-dresses with which they are now pleased to adorn 
themselves. For warmth or anything else bearing upon 
health these patches of lace can have no service. 
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There can be no doubt that much covering injures the 
hair. In France and Germany, where peasant girls rarely 
wear bonnets or any substitute for bonnets, the women 
generally display crops of hair of a luxuriance that rarely 
falls to the lot of German and French ladies. Con- 
versely, how few English barristers does one meet with 
who can show such a good head of hair as German 
lawyers and professors! How does this happen? Why 
are they so bald? Is it because of the fervour of their 
brain struggles, or the closeness of their studies P 
Hardly, Ithink. There are men of professions other 
than the bar who cogitate no less deeply than barristers, 
yet, I fancy, you will not find a community in which so 
large a proportion at the same age are bald. The wig, 
in my humble opinion, often causes the difference. 

Moisture, too, is said to have an injurious effect on the 
growth of hair, making it weak, thin, and tending to 
baldness. Ireland is altogether a moister climate than 
England, and Irishmen, in greater proportionate number 
than Englishmen, have been stated to be subject to bald- 
ness. Little can be said, however, positively on this point. 
Even if statistics were obtained, there are many differ- 
ences on the two sides of the Channel, besides greater 
or less humidity of climate. 

Women of the British isles, speaking in general, have 
hair of a very fine silky quality, but not in great pro- 
fusion. The silkiness in question, however, is a con- 
dition of weakness. As a result of this weakness, not 
of general constitution, but of the capillary covering, it 
happens that the hair of Englishwomen is more tract- 
able than that of female foreigners—more docile under 
the hairdresser’s discipline. 

Curls have now mostly gone out of fashion, but there 
was @ time when they predominated in England, bands 
beingrare. Foreign ladies were never much addicted to 
curls. Not because they did not like them; on the con- 
trary, the “ bowcles anglaises” were much admired and 
celebrated abroad; but the hair of foreign ladies, as a 
rule, is intractable under curling discipline. Being over- 
strong, it perpetually evidences the self-assertion of the 
exuberant life within it. 

By comparison with men, women are less prone to 
baldness, which scientific people account for by telling 
us that women’s hair grows on, so to speak, a more 
exuberant soil than that of man. On the outside of the 
female skull there is more fat, more flesh, or rather 
more cellular tissue, than serves to invest the masculine 
cranium. Thus the hair has more nutriment. For a 
similar reason it seems to be that women are less 
frequently and prematurely gray than men, 

The distinctive colour of hair is imparted by colouring 
matters of the nature of oils, and it is readily compre- 
hensible that in proportion as the bed of growth is rich 
and deep, so is the supply of coloyring oil more abund- 
ant. The chemical constitution of hair was -first made 
known by Mr. Hatchett, who found it to consist chiefly 
of indurated albumen—the same as boiled white of egg— 
together with a little gelatine, or matter akin to it. 

Soft, delicate, and very flexible hair is said to contain 
most gelatine. The discovery of the peculiar oily 
matter in hair, and to which casual reference has been 
made, is due to the French chemist Vauquelin. He 
proved that hair contains two kinds of oily matter, the 
one white and bland, common to all hair, the other 
coloured, and to the presence of which the distinctive 
colour of hair is referable. The same chemist also 
proved the existence of various mineral bodies in hair. 
In light-coloured hair he discovered magnesia; in black 
and dark-coloured hair, iron and sulphur. Subsequent 
experimenters haye demonstrated the presence of sulphur 
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in all hair, and the reader may confirm this demonstra- 
tion by a very easy experiment. All that is necessary 
for this purpose is to boil a little hair in a solution of 
potash, holding a little oxide of lead combined. The 
result of this operation will be that the hair dissolves, 
and the solution is blackened. Inasmuch as nothing 
besides sulphur will turn lead-oxide black, therefore the 
hair subjected to experiment is proved to contain sul- 
phur. This experiment immediately suggests a possible 
means of dyeing hair black ; accordingly solute prepara- 
tions of lead do happen to have attained a bad celebrity 
as hair dyes : bad for the reason that they are extremely 
poisonous, even when absorbed through the pores of 
the skin. From this cause have arisen lamentable 
instances of lead colic and paralysis. 

One of the oldest and most generally-used hair dyes 
consists of litharge—an oxide of lead—mixed with pow- 
dered lime. If this material be made into a paste, with 
water or milk, and applied to light hair, then the hair 
covered over night with an oilskin or cabbage leaf, next 
morning the once light hair, when washed and brushed 
from powder, will be found either black, or brown ap- 
proaching blackness. 

I was on the point of censuring the habit of using 
any sort of hair dye, when the purport of a certain con- 
versation that took place on a certain day, between me 
and a certain hairdresser, came tomy memory. He had 
been shaving me; passing his keen razor with delicate 
care over and among certain deep furrows which mark 
my face, disfiguring or embellishing me according to 
people’s fancy. He had been dressing my ragged mous- 
tache, and taking heed lest the grisly beard, which it is 
my good pleasure to wear, should be curtailed of its 
normal proportions, when I found his two gray eyes 
lingering with a sort of deprecating look upon the many- 
tinted hues of the said beard, mottled with various 
coloured hairs, in which white predominates. 

“TI could make you ten years younger,” said he, at 
length, “if you would only let me. My charge is only 
three-and-sixpence.” 

“'That’s reasonable, anyhow,” quoth I; “pray how 
would you set about it?” 

“By dyeing that beard of yours,’ 
reply. “Its colour is disgraceful.” 

Now the thought of having ten years of one’s life put 
back was not to be cast aside. Who would not accept 
the proffered ten years if they could be given, even by a 
barber? It was pretence after all, only pretence; my 
operator could only make me look younger, a boon which 
I considered no boon, and declined. Improving the 
occasion, I began to inveigh against the practice of hair 
dyeing in general. “ People should leave their hair as 
nature made it,” I told him; “ people should rise above 
all foolish vanity.” Thereupon he came out with strong 
disclaimers, and cogent arguments. He advanced a 
certain plea for hair dyeing, the force of which I had to 
recognise. He spoke somewhat after this fashion :— 

“It may be all very well for you, sir, to let your beard 
stay as itis. [don’t know who you are or what you 
are. You ain’t no clerk, and you ain’t no shopman, or 
else you would know better. But s’pose you was behind 
a counter a selling of silks, or calicoes, or ribands—how 
do you think the ladies would like your looks ?” 

It was a home thrust—I involuntarily took stock of 
myself in a looking-glass. 

‘Do you think the ladies would have anything to say 
to you? Not muchI guess. S’pose you was a clerk, a 
wife and young uns at home, s’pose you wanted a 
situation where a hactive young man was advertised for. 
How would you get that situation ?” 


was his prompt 
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“Oh!” exclaimed he, taking advantage of my silence, 
“ T’ve helped many a poor gént as warn’t so young as 
he once was to pleasant places, Better let me dye it, 
sir; it will do well.” 

“No, no!” quoth I; “it would do me no good; but 
you've thrown a new light on the matter.” 

Looked at from a “barbarian” point of view, then, 
there is something to be said in support of oe hair 
dye—fancy hair dye I altogether except. 

To resume at a point where awhile ago we left off, let 
no one be eo ill-advised as to use a lead compound, or 
6yen a lead comb. Nitrate of silver —lunar caustic— 
has also acquired a certain celebrity as & hair dye, and 
if the colour be not objected to, the nitrate is effectual. 
Those who remember the tint of marking-ink also know 
what the precise colour yielded by nitrate of silver would 
be when first developed; but nitrate of silver used as a 
hair dye ultimately bestows, in addition to black, & cer- 
tain play of iridescent colours, which makes one look 
ridiculous. I happen to have seen a physician, a very 
celebrated physician too, whose whiskers are resplendent 
in sunshine with all the rainbow tints ote sees on the 
neck of a pigeon, or the tail feathers of a barn-door cock. 
He had been dyeing his whiskers with nitrate of silver : 
the fact stood revealed. 

We have seen that lead, in combination with sulphur, 
forms a black compound. Chemists name this the eul- 
phwret or sulphide of lead. Now lead is not the only 
metal thus circumstanced. Many other metals yield 
black sulphurets, but certain metals refuse to combine 
with sulphur in the condition in which the hair presents 
it. Iron belongs to this category, and yet iron would 
seem to be the most natural of all colouring agents, inas- 
much as Vauquelin proved the colour of dark hair to be 
referable to the natural presence of this metal in the 
colouring oil. Accordingly, whenever iron, or rather 
any of its soluble preparations, is uséd as a hair dye, the 
blackening sulphur agent must be artificially supplied, in 
the form of that abominably smelling compound, sulphide 
of ammonium. 

To dye hair a natural-looking brown is almost beyond 
the competence of art. For the most part, the so-called 
dyes are only mitigated black dyes; but a true brown 
result can no more be expected from this treatment than 
& black dress, when worn till shabby, shall change to 
brown. If only & small hair mass has to be treated, as 
a moustache or imperial, for example, chloride of gold 
may be used to impart a colour between ruddy and 
brown, not unnatural to begin with. Ultimately, 
however, gold solutions give rise to the same irides- 
cent tints that were adverted to when silver was in 
question. 

Quite recently an insane fashion has run upon golden 
and other light tints for ladies’ hair. Brunettes would 
seem to have gone out of vogue, and blondes to have 
come in. Considering the traditional pride of dark ladies, 
the deference now accorded by them to their fair rivals is 
the more extraordinary. There is much to offend mas- 
culine sensibilities in the over-rigid deference to fashion 
shown by some ladies in matters of attire; but when it 
comes to the extreme of setting a fashion for the colour 
of a head of hair, then we may well exclaim, “ What 
next?” The morality of it I will not expatiate upon; 
yet even that does not seem to me quite right. What 
I shall comment upon is the effect. Oan a dark belle 
teasonably suppose that light hair, even if produced, 
would harmonize with the timt of her skin? . If she 
imagines this, it is unreasonable. The general effect 
would be inharmonious; it could not be otherwise. To 
pass from moral and esthetic considerations to matters of 
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fact, I will just indicate the schemeé that has to be adopted 
by a lady of dark complexion, who yields to fashion in 
this objectionable matter. The dark hair has in the 
first place to be deprived of a certain amount of colour ; 
bleached, in point of fact. Now the bleaching may be 
accomplished by one of the three following agents; viz., 
alkaline leys (potash or soda), solution of chlorine, and 
solution of sulphurous acid gas. In some cases the effect 
of bleaching is to leave the hair of a subdued tint, that 
may be accepted by some as a fair 4 = to the desi« 
deratum ; but asually a process of dyeing has to follow. 
Respecting the latter, the whole range of the silk dyer’s 
art may come ifito play. Who cat answer for the whims 
of ladies ? who knows that they will not some day cause 
the fashion to run upon blue, green, or purple tresses P 
It has not come to that yet; fashion has only oscillated 
between the various shades of gold and light brown, I 
shall give no detuils of the processes whereby those 
tints are brought about ; contenting myself with stating 
that the materials used are injurious—some dangerous. 
When antimony, nitrate of lead, chromate of potash, 
and orpiment (the latter a preparation of arsenic) are 
chronicled, the deadly accusation will be completely 
proved. It was chiefly, indeed, with the intent of 
guarding our lady readers against the frivolity and 
worse attendant on hair dyeing, and hair bleaching, 
that this article was comimenced. ‘There are acted false- 
hoods as there are spoken falsehoods; and, in some 
respects, enacted falsehoods are the worse. Amongst 
falsehoods unspoken, the dyeing hair of fancy colours 
seems to me amongst the most contemptible. The poor 
clerk or shopman may, perhaps, be excused for trying to 
beget an impression of greater youth by dyeing his hair, 
whiskers, or moustaches black. His bread may in some 
sense depend upon it; but were he to bleach his naturally 
black or brown hair, only to dye it some fancy odlour, one 
would then call him, among other names, a poor silly fellow. 
Nothing can palliate the fancy-colour hair-dyeing now 
prevalent among ladies. The practice is silly, and 
worse, morally wrong. Worse still (in the estimation of 
some, I fear), it is ruinous to the hair, as many ladies 
will discover to their cost when the fashion changes. of 
this chatige I am glad already to seé signs in the short- 
cropped heads, which mark @ transition state, while the 
hair is growing again of its natural hue. 
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THE DAISY: 


I’p rathér by half be a daisy 
Than any fair flower of the field ; 
The sky may be scorching or hazy, 
She wants neither shelter nor shield. 
The rose must have summer to tint her, 
The violet keeps to the spring; 
But spring, summer, autumn, and winter 
Your meek little daisy will bring. 


Convolvulus, lovely but lazy, 

Must have a fine rest wheré to lean, 
Now your stont little self-contained daisy 
Stands upright from leaflets of green. 
With things that would ecaro any flower 
Your daisy would scorn to be vexed ; 
You may cut her white head off this hour 

She'll come up in crimson the noxt, 


Oh who, then, would not be a daisy ? 
For fashion, for grandeur, for pride 
Don’t you see the whole world is goné crazy; 
While her humble heart’s satisfied. 
Whatever the sky is above her, 
Whatever the earth is around, 
She blossoms, and all people love her 
For coming when none else are found, 
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HOW WILBERFORCE GOT INTO PARLIA- 
MENT.* 


Tux year 1784 presents to us one of those political hur- 
ricanes of which, since the Restoration, England has seen 
many—Abhorrers and Petitioners, Whigs and Tories, 
Reformers and Anti-reformers. The country was ranged 
into two camps, and parties were ready to come to blows. 
England was astir with public meetings, corporation 
addresses, and petitions. One party were eager for the 
Coalition,t for the rights of the House of Commons, for 
the privileges of the majority. The other party were as 
hot for the King, for his prerogative, for his throne, for 
the young premier and the cabinet. 

In this excitement, many counties had met to petition, 
but one great county, Yorkshire, had not yet pronounced ; 
yet Fox used to say that in politics Middlesex and York- 
shire made up England. Middlesex was against the 
Coalition ; but what would Yorkshire do? In York- 
shire the chances were against the Government, for in 
that county the Coalition had great strength. Some of 
its chief families went with Lord North; and the old 
Whig influence was strong. Lord Rockingham’s great 
estates were there, and he had returned the county 
members from his dining-room. The Dukes of Norfolk 
and Devonshire, Lord Carlisle, and Sir George Saville 
had large bodies of retainers. On this occasion these 
families put forth all their resources, and employed 
their agents, as though they were preparing for an 
election. 

The 25th of March, 1784, was appointed for the York- 
shire county meeting, On that day Mr. Wilberforce 
determined to be present, with the secret hope, as he 
afterwards confessed, that that ig might affect his 
own forttines, In the early m Goalition mus- 
tered oe as far as the eye reach, af énormous 
multitude filled the Onstle-yard at York. Thero the 
hustings Were seb up; and round the High Sheriff's 
chair, whieh was in the centre, the Whig leaders took 
their plaées. They were men of mark im public life. 
Lord Fitewilliam, indeed, was new to Parliament; but 
he represented Lord geo Seo high te and 
fortunes, and he had been just brought before the public 
as First Commissioner in the India Bill. Lord Carlisle 
was theré, able and accomplished; Lord Surrey camo 
fresh from the debates of the House of Oommions, in 
which he had taken « leading part; and there was Lord 
George Cavendish, who had held the post of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. These were adroit speakers, eager to 
speak for their followers, and, backed by their voices, to 
defend the Coalition. On the other side, an address 
approving of the Minister was brought forward by some 
country gentlemen, little known to each other or to the 
public; and they encountered difficulties which might 
have baffled more practised speakers; for they found 
that within their own ranks there was a great diversity 
of sentiment. One section of their party was composed 
of country gentlemen, fox-hunting squires, strong Tories, 
men of old prejudice, and a dull, blind loyalty. They 
had come forward to support the King and the 





* Wilberforce: his Friends and his Times. By J.C. Colquhoun, Esq. 
Longmans, A charming book of biographidal sketches, with notices of 
the Milners, Thorntons, Grants, Venns, John Newton, Clarkson, and 
many great or good men of that day. 

t The voice of the people was with Pitt, not with thé Coalitiot. The 
struggle within Parliament lasted three months, The majority which 
backed the Coalition in J: anuary was 64, In March it sank to a majority 
of one,.and then became a minority. On the 12th of January 232 mem- 
bers stood by Fox and Lord North. In March the phalanx had dwin- 
dled to 171, At first Fox had threatened to stop. the supplies, to’reject 
the Mutiny Bill, and to impeach the Minister. By the end of March 
these threats had vanished; the supplies and Mutiny Bill were safo, 
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constitution, reckoning the friends of the Coalition dis- 
loyal traitors. But there was another section, by far the 
strongest, who had no sympathy with these views. They 
were men of broadcloth, yeomen, woollen manufacturers, 
thriving traders, who had set up the Yorkshire Reform 
Association, had clamoured for Burke’s Bill of Economi- 
cal Reform, and who now followed Mr. Wyvill in his 
demand for Parliamentary Reform. These persons had 
no feeling in common with the Tory squires. They 
liked Pitt, because he was a Reformer, a Free-trader, and 
the enemy of official jobs. They supported him because 
he had beat both the Oligarchy and the Court. It was 
hardly possible to speak with success the sentiments of 
both these sections. If you satisfied the one, you gave 
dire offence to the other; and a remark from & speaker 
was sure to draw out a storm of hisses from one of the 
sections on his own side, as well as from his opponents. 
So the meeting grew disorderly, and the day wore on in 
tumult. At last it became impossible for any one to 
make himself heard. The weather, too, was, like the 
meeting, stormy. It was a gusty day, the wind blow- 
ing hail and sleet in men’s faces, and blasts of wind 
mixed themselves with gusts of vociferation. Hence, 
after the leaders had spoken, the meeting became un- 
manageable, the packed crowd fell into disorder, and it 
appeared likely that this great gathering, instead of 
petitioning against the Coalition, would break up or melt 
away ; or, if the Whigs stood firm, their side would carry 
the vote. 

At this critical moment, when the disorder was at 
its height, there rose on the table, in front of the High 
Sheriff’s chair, a singular figure, so slight that it seemed 
to wave to and fro with the gusts of the blast. The per- 
son who presented himself was ill-fitted for such a place ; 
for he was slender, with a countenance not commanding, 
and so near-sighted that he could not see his audience 
clearly. He was also an entire stranger; among that 
vast multitude, a single clergyman in the crowd was the 
only one who even knew his name. But when he opened 
his lips, there issued forth a voice so musical and clear, 
that it passed over the crowd like a silver trumpet, and 
was heard to the farthest edge of the meeting. The 
clear sounds riveted attention, and when men were 
thus interested, they were held fast by the words. For 
the speaker had, in -greater perfection than most men, 
that rare quality of an orator, the tact with which to 
discern at a glance the temper of his audience, and to 
suit his words to their thoughts. He had observed the 
feelings of the meeting, and had noticed the discordant 
opinions that prevailed among the petitioners. He now 
took these into his hands. Brushing aside the points 
on which the sections of his party differed, he fastened 
their eyes on the points on which they agreed, the ob- 
jects of the Coalition, and its designs. Its leaders stood 
before them; he could point his charges at these. Their 
ambition, their intrigues, their unrighteous compact, 
formed a monster in politics, stamped, as he said, with 
the features of both its parents, the corruption of the 
one, the violence of the other, the hideousness of both. 
This was the onslaught the meeting wanted. Here, at 
last, both sections could agree; Tories as well as Re- 
formers found here a common ground; and, catching 
with passionate enthusiasm the speaker’s words, they 
hailed them with transports of applausé. Cheer fol- 
lowed cheer, hisses were drowned by shouts; the vote 
was called for, and the Address was carried. 

While the orator spoke, men asked each other who 
he was; and there passed from lip to lip a name then 
unknown, soon to be a household word—the name of 
Wilberforce. While he was speaking, an express from 
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Mr. Pitt reached him with a despatch, which he openéd 
on the platform. It announced that on that very day 
Parliament would be dissolved. Then, men whispered 
to each other, “ We'll have this man for our county 
member.” When the meeting broke up, a committee 
of the leaders remained, which sat at the York Tavern, 
and announced Wilberforce and Duncombe as their can- 
didates. Differences were dividing them, when again 
the tact of the young candidate interposed to reconcile 
them. The Whigs put forward, as their candidates, 
two men of wealth and local influence; but the middle 
classes started up; the great cities of Yorkshire, since 
well known in parliamentary warfare, took up Wilber- 
force’s cause; offers of money and of votes poured in to 
his committee; Leeds welcomed him; Bradford and 
Rotherham received him with open arms; Halifax fol- 
lowed Leeds; Sheffield united with Barnsley and Wake- 
field. The West Riding was soon in a flame, and so strong 
was the popular sentiment, that the Whig candidates de- 
clined the contest. On the 7th of April, the stripling 
whose face and name were unknown a fortnight before, 
rode, girt with his sword, to the Castle of York, and was de- 
clared member for Yorkshire. The splendid prize, which 
Henry Brougham secured as the reward of along public 
life, fell in early youth to Wilberforce. The elections 
went in favour of the Government; one hundred and 
sixty members of the Coalition party lost their seats, 
and were called Fox’s Martyrs ; and the election of 1784, 
like that of 1833, achieved a political change which 
marks an epoch in the history of England. Henceforth 
the Whig and Tory oligarchy lost their power, which 
passed by degrees to new forces entering on the arena 
of politics. 





ECLIPSES IN 1867. 

BY EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.A.8., ROYAL OBSERVATORY. 
Dunrine the present year two eclipses will be visible in 
England—one of the sun, and one of the moon. There 
are two others, but they can only be seen in distant 
parts of the world. Scarcely any astronomical pheno- 
menon creates greater interest among all classes than 
these periodic illustrations of the perfect motion of the 
heavenly bodies in space. On these occasions every one 
can judge for himself of the accuracy of the predictions 
of the astronomer, even to a fraction of a second of time. 
It is not, however, by “rule of thumb,” or by any light 
labour, that he is able to announce to the world the exact 
moment when this or that celestial phenomenon will 
occur; but, on the contrary, it is the result of most 
laborious calculations. Many of our readers, we venture 
to say, would be startled on seeing the multiplicity of 
the figures employed. 

The first eclipse of the year, and the only one here of 
any real astronomical importance, will occur on the morn- 
ing of the 6th of March. It will be visible throughout 
Europe, Asia, and the northern parts of Africa. The 
line of central eclipse, where it will be annular, extends 
in a narrow zone through the Barbary States, the lower 
part of Italy, near Naples, Turkey in Europe, and Russia 
to the northern parts of Siberia. 

At Greenwich the eclipse begins at 8h. 17m. a.m.; at 
Liverpool, 8h. 7m. a.m.; at Edinburgh, 8h. 12m. a.m.; 
and at Dublin, 7h. 52m. a.m.; the time being the local 
time of each place. 

At Greenwich, where the eclipse is partial, the first 
contact of the limbs or edges of the sun and moon will 
take place on the right hand side of the sun’s disc, which 
any person provided with a coloured glass, or a piece of 
glass smoked over a candle, will easily perceive at the 
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times previously given. At 9h. 32m. a.m, the eclipse 
will be at its greatest phase, when about three-fourths 
of the sun’s diameter is covered, as shown in the accom- 
panying diagram. The magnitude of the eclipse will 
then gradually diminish till 10h. 52m. a.m., when the 
dark body of the moon will leave the sun on the left 
hand side in a position nearly corresponding to that at 
the first contact on the opposite limb. 

To observers situated on the central line, some of the 
phenomena may possibly be visible which we have 
already described in the “ Leisure Hour,” Nos. 721, 722. 
In Northern Europe, where all the principal observatories 
are to be found, although none of the remarkable ap- 
pendages observed only in total and annular eclipses 
will be seen, yet the astronomer takes this opportunity 
of making numerous precise observations of the dis- 
tances between the two cusps of the sun. He is thus 
gathering materials for a complete comparison of the 
observed and predicted places of the sun and moon, by 
which means the tables from which the solar and lunar 
calculations are made are kept in check for the advan. 
tage of the navigator. The eclipse on March 6th will be 
favourably situated for this purpose. 

The second solar eclipse will take place on August 
29th, and will be invisible in England. It will be seen 
as a total eclipse in the southern parts of South 
America. At the Cape of Good Hope the greatest phase 
will occur at 3h. 51m. p.m., local time. The eclipse 
as seen at the Cape is of no great magnitude, a quarter 
of the sun’s disc being covered. 


ECLIPSE OF THE SUN ON MARCH 6. GREATEST PHASE AT GREENWICH. 


Although a lunar eclipse is not of so much astrono- 
mical importance as one of the sun, yet the interest of 
the general public is tolerably divided between them, 
especially when the moon is enveloped in the earth’s 


shadow during one or two hours. No instance of 
this kind, however, will occur this year, as, in the two 
lunar eclipses visible in 1867, the moon’s surface will be 
only partially covered. The first will take place on 
March 19th. It will be visible solely to the inhabitants 
of the islands in the Pacific Ocean, when more than three- 
quarters of the moon’s face will be obscured by the 
earth’s shadow. The second lunar eclipse will occur on 
the night of September 13th. It will be seen through- 
out Great Britain and the Continent. At Greenwich, the 
first contact with the earth’s shadow will take place at 
10h. 57m. p.m. on the 13th September, and the last con- 
tact at Ih. 55m. a.m. on the morning of the 14th. The 
greatest obscuration will occur at twenty-six minutes 
after midnight, when rather more than two-thirds of 
the moon will be covered. —_ 
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